











London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





TARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5 & 8 
ULYSSES IN NIGHTOWN 
Commencing %h July 
THE ROPE DANCERS 
Joan Miller, Hugh Burden 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.34 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bediord 
Michael Bryant 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.15, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka, Avis Bunnage, Nigel Davenport 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scofield 


TOPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent's Park (Hun. 0925) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. Thurs. Sat. 2.30 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
Commencing 13th July 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


TQUEEN’S 
Opening 8th July 
THE AGES OF MAN 
John Gielgud 


TROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
iTS 


Joan Plowrizht, Gwen Nelson, Jack Rodney 
Commencing 29th July 
LOOK AFTER LULU 
Vivien Leigh 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lyach, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennally 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE FRENCH MISTRESS 
Richard Bird, Marie-Claire Verienc, Hugh Wakeficid 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
HOW SAY YOU? 
Kathicen Harrison, A. E. Matthews, Leslic Dwyer 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FOOL'S PARADISE 
Cicely Courtneidge. Nora Swinburne 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, Cyril Raymond 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Hugh Sinclair 


Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performance during July 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutheriord, Peggy Mount 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30 Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


tNEW (Tem. 3878) 
Commencing 9th July 
ONCE MORE WITH FEELING 
Dorothy Tutin, John Neville 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4505) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CAUGHT NAPPING 
George Benson, Raymond Huntley 
Leslie Randall, Winifred Shotter 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Faith Brook 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem, 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ALL IN THE FAMILY 
Donald Sinden, Maxine Audiey, Andre More! 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30 Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol, 8881) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE PRODIGAL WIFE 
David Horne, Ann Farrer, Viola Lye! 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 








DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherson, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30, Thurs. 2.30 
MURDER ON ARRIVAL 
Rosamund John, Norman Wooland, Delphi Laurence 


Musicals 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 810%) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 








HER MAJESTY’'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 





LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
DOUCE 


IR 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 6.10 and 8.40 


LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS 
Hy Hazell, Richard Wordsworth, Stephanie Voss 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MARIGOLD 
Sally Smith, Jean Kent, Sophie Stewart 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variety 





TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Cc 


Beryl Reid, Patrick Wymark, Patricia Bredin 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
SWINGING DOWN THE LANE 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





TCOLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 
Commencing 9th July 
LAND OF SMILES 
Charles Craig, Elizabeth Fretwell, June Bronhil! 


COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Season closes 18th July 


TSADLER’'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
LA FAMILLE HERNANDEZ 
13th July-2Sth July 
LE BALLET THEATRE DE MAURICE BEJART 
27th July-ist August 
THE NEW OPERA COMPANY 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
Val Parnell and Bernard Delfont present 
MAX BYGRAVES 
in a new happy-go-lucky revue 
““ SWINGING DOWN THE LANE” 
and Terrific Supporting Company 











going to a show? 


there’s only 
one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


No more hunting through the 
telephone book—no more 

“ Sorry number engaged "—no 

more “ Sorry, we're full up ” because 
HYD 6000 puts you in touch with 
every Theatre, Concert or Sporting 
Event. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Pro wse 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & ACENTS 
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¢ “Richly comic—my 
+ was blissful, immoderate, and 
; prolonged.” 


t “te is just the thing for a ; 
* family outing.” 
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—Daily Express 


Peter Bridge presents 


CAUGHT 
NAPPING 


by Geoffrey Lumsden 


laughter 


—j. C. Trewin 


at the 


: Piccadilly Theatre 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


(Opposite Regent Palace Hotel) 
GER. 4506 


Evenings af 8.0 Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
Mat. Thurs. 2.30 





See review on page 6 and pic- 
torial feature on pages 33-37 











—Sunday Times ; 
i “A VERY FUNNY FARCE— © 
© A HILARIOUS EVENING.” | 


—The Times { | 


CAUGHT NAPPING ¢ | 
t -“PROARIOUSLY FUNNY” 


—Evening News 
. “Had the audience holding its £ 
= sides; An undoubted success.”’ = 
ki —Daily Telegraph 3 F 
i “One long tickle for your ribs; 

‘i Bravo to this latest farce.” 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS - RECORDS - MUSIC 
9-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 














“Marigold”’ 


at the 
Savoy 





Picture by Angus McBean 


@ SALLY SMITH as Marigold, Jeremy Brett as Archie Forsyth and 
Stephen Hancock as Peter Gloag in the delightful new musical 
rc.mance, based on the play by F. R. Pryor and L. Allen Harker. 
book and lyrics are by Alan Melville and the music by Charles 
The musical is directed by Murray Macdonald assisted by 
designed by Hutchinson Scott, 
lighting by Michael Northen. 
“Marigold” is presented by Stephen Mitchell im association with 
Murray Macdenald and John Stevens, and we hope to publish further 
scenes in our next issue as well as the review which has been unavoid- 
ably held over. 
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THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


“ The most exciting Playhouse in 
London '’—Punch 


presents 


“LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS” 
A NEW MUSICAL 


Music by Laurie Johnson 
Lyrics by Lionel Bart 
Adapted by Bernard Miles 
from Henry Fielding’s comedy 


“RAPE UPON RAPE” 


Twice nightly at 6.10 and 8.40 p.m. 
BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 


Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, 
Surrey, and Chanticleer Theatre, 
South Kensington, London 


July 5—July 11 Leatherhead £8-8-0 
July 26—Aug. 1 Leatherhead £8-8-0 
Aug. 2—Aug. 8 Leatherhead £8-8-0 
Aug. 9—Aug. 15 London £8-8-0 
Aug. 17—Aug. 21 (EVE) London £5-5-0 
Hostel accommodation available 
Director: MaARiaAN NAYLOR 
Professional Stage Staff 
These Courses can be enjoyed by all who 
are interested in Acting, Teaching, or 
Production whether beginners or experi- 
enced students. This is the tenth year of 
the Courses, and all age groups have been 
represented in the past. 


Syllabus from: 
MARIAN NAYLOR 


6 THE KEIR, WESTSIDE, 
WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W. 


Tel.: WIM. 2161 











Over the Footlights 


T the moment of writing we have no 
idea of the date on which this issue will 
be published, owing to the widespread strike 
in the printing industry. To facilitate 
matters at this difficult time some regular 
features have been omitted for which we 
crave our readers’ indulgence as well as for 
the inclusion of any information which may 
be a little out of date when this eventually 
appears. 


EVIEWS of plays temporarily held over 

include those of Farewell, Farewell 
Eugene, The Hostage, The French Mistress, 
Murder on Arrival, All in the Family and 
The Complaisant Lover. A review of Roots, 
which opened at the Royal Court on 30th 
June, will be found in the article on the 
Belgrade Theatre later in this issue. Produc- 
tions during July which are likely to be 
produced before the appearance of this 
number of Theatre World are Coriolanus 
at Stratford-upon-Avon (7th); John Géiel- 
gud’s The Ages of Man, which opened the 
rebuilt Queen’s Theatre on the 8th; Land of 
Smiles at the Coliseum (9th); The Rope 
Dancers (Arts, 9th July) and Once More 
With Feeling at the New on the same day 
One to Another, the new revue at the Lyric 
Opera House, began its six-weeks season Alfred Lynch in the title réle of Leslie in Brendan 
on 14th July and on the 13th A Midsummer ee ‘a Cee oo, "an oO 
Night's Dream followed the opening pro- Theawe W which was presented 
duction of Twelfth Night at the Open Air 77 eg ae is ie ae oe beng 
Theatre in Regent's Park. During July Honey” has transferred to the Criterion. 
another important new play is Look After 
Lulu (Royal Court, 29th). This is Noél Coward’s adaptation of Georges Feydeau’s famous 
French farce, Occupe toi d’Amélie, in which Vivien Leigh is playing the title réle. Tony 
Richardson directs with décor by Roger Furse and the play is booked for a six-weeks 
season. 


ENRY Sherek recently announced that early in October he hopes to present Anna 

Neagle in the West End in a new comedy by Ronald Millar in which Jane Baxter and 
John Robinson will also appear. Mr. Sherek has three other plays also lined up for later 
in the year. They are Edgar (originally Oscar) by Claude Magnier and Robin Maugham, 
with Robert Morley and Stanley Baxter in the principal réles; a new play by Dorothy and 
Campbell Christie, and Janet Green's Matilda Shouted Fire. 


[IDURING June the formation of a new production company was announced. This is 
F.E.S. (Plays) Ltd., which has as its directors the young American stage director Fred 
Sadoff, Michael Redgrave, George Hume (former General Manager of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon) and B. M. Fournier. The company intends to run 
plays in Britain for limited runs followed by immediate presentation in America with the 
same actors, sets, etc. First production is The Sound of Murder by William Fairchild, 
the well-known film and television writer and director. The play is a thriller with a differ- 
ence starring Elizabeth Sellars, Peter Cushing and Patricia Jessel. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


ARTS 
**Dlysses in Nighttown”™ 


T was in 1912 that Bernard Shaw put into 

the mouth of Professor Higgins a declara- 
tion that if he came out with what he really 
thought it wouldn't be decent. Very soon 
after, James Joyce seized upon this thesis 
and extended it and applied detailed proofs 
in support of it, and called the result 
Ulysses. If Joyce had genius, he showed it 
by the audacity with which he gave this 
heroic title to his garner of corruption. The 
quality of the label has been credited to the 
contents. The lavatory scribbler may note 
-——if he will persevere, men of letters will 
kneel to him. 

Joyce was fascinated by words but lacked 
invention. He was obsessed by his early im- 
pressions. Proustianly, he peered within and 
scraped the barrel of his memory. He 
excelled at punning and his puns led to 
strange places. Ulysses is partly a resultant 
of an expatriate’s memory of Dublin in 1904. 
It was published several times in limited 
editions rather surreptitiously from 1922 on- 
wards and, when the first general edition 


came out in 1937, a big demand awaited it. 
Some kind of stage adaptation was only a 


matter of time. The production at the Arts, 
was good, inasmuch as within 23 hours it 
gave a fair idea of a book of nearly 800 
pages. It was first presented in New York 
a year ago. Marjorie Barkentin did the 
work of compression. It has been likened 
to Under Milk Wood but it is also like The 
Old Lady Says No. (One can imagine Lady 
Gregory's reaction to Ulysses. Or can one? 
No. One boggles.) 

First, Stephen Dedalus is established. uv- 
set by his mother’s recent death. Then 
Leopold Bloom is established, still mcurn- 
ing the death in childhood of his only son 
years ago. Some sympathy secured for 
“Ulysses and his Telemachus”, the play takes 
a plunge into phantasmagoria and never 
emerges. The effect is of a satirical but tatty 
old-time music-hall which goes on and on. 
Three ladies in fleshings and old-fashioned 
underwear are kept about to remind us that 
lust pervades. 

It is very much Bloom's evening and 
Bloom was excellent in this production. 
Zero Mostel filled the réle in manner to 
make any who lack the professed weight of 
admiration for Joyce content to endure the 





* Ulysses in Nighttown "—Arts, 2|st May 
“ Caught Napping "—Piccadilly, 22nd May 
(see aso pages 27 31) 

“ Marigold "—Savoy, 27th May 

(see page 3) 

“Lock Up Your 

28th May 
(See pares 19-22 

“The Prodigal Wife "—Winter 
28th May. 

“ Swinging Down the Lane "—Paliadium, 
29th May. 


Daughters "—Mermaid 


Garden, 











work for the satisfaction of watching Mr. 
Mostel. He presented the dreary, dingy. 
Dublin Jew very acceptably on introduction. 
One was taken by him at once. He later un- 
folded the many sides of Bloom's character 
with great skill, and his humour is very in- 
fectious. This last point could be turned 
to criticism. Bloom was never so funny. 
But Mr. Mostel is a comic artist and he 
must be unleashed. And no audience will 
complain if made to laugh. When Bloom 
was off the stage, or had nothing to do on 
it, there was an impression of unrehearsed 
muddle. 

The cast list was as long as two pages 
permit. Alan Badel played Stephen Deda- 
lus. Brian O'Higgins had eight different 
parts and several members undertook six 
or seven. Burgess Meredith directed and 
Padraic Colum contributed an introduction. 

H.G.M. 


PICCADILLY 
“Caught Napping” 


EOFFREY Lumsden is to be congratu- 

lated on the ingenuity of his first play, 
an hilarious farce with which this new 
1uthor proves himself a skilled purveyor of 
that kind of slick yet artless dialogue which 
makes for a play likely to please old and 
young alike. 

Caught Napping is set in a boys’ school 
at the beginning of the Easter holidays, 
when all the pupils should have departed 
for the vacation. But one remains behind 
surreptitiously for the sake of a racehorse 
called Gwendoline, and in no time at all his 
housemaster’s home is brought to a state of 
upheaval, made even more complicated by 
the fact that an effigy of the headmaster 
has been found in the square, seated in a 
bath subsequently discovered missing from 
a bathroom in Mr. Potts’ house. 

An excellent company entered into the con- 
siderable complications of the hilarious plot 





‘Orpheus Descending” 


Two scenes from the recent production of 
Tennessee Williams’s play at the Royal Court, 
where it was presented by the English Stage 
Company and directed by Tony Richardson in 
décor by Loudon Sainthill. In the top picture 
the Italian actress Isa Miranda is seen as 
Lady Torrance, who runs a general dry goods 
store in a small town in the Southern States, 
and Gary Cockrell as Val Xavier, the wander- 
ing guitarist who becomes her assistant in the 
shop. Below: Three of the small town 
gossips (played by Catherine Wilmer, Diana 
Beaumont and Mavis Villiers) listen im to 
Carol Cutrere (Diane Cilento), the girl they 
have hounded out of town, as she puts 
through a ‘phone call in the shop below. 


with splendid aplomb, and George Benson 
particularly was splendidly harassed and 
worried as the unfortunate housemaster, 
Wellington Potts, who sees starvation con- 
fronting him following the discovery of the 
missing bath. His subsequent involvement 
in the ‘affaire Gwendoline’ is exceedingly 
funny and Nan Munro as Lady Cartmichael 
revealed an unexpected and delightful sense 
of comedy. The author himself was a pep- 
pery army man from India to the life, and 
there was a delightful study of the ancient 
old butler by Graham Armitage. Basil Lord 
and Timothy West were in their element as 
a pair of farcical spivs and two excellent 
performances were given by Leslie Randall 
as the young sports housemaster and Derek 
Smee as Laker-Hopp, the boarder who 
causes all the trouble. 

Raymond Huntley had no difficulty in 
presenting the spluttering headmaster and 
Bridget McConnel as the maid and Gay 
Cameron as Mr. Potts’ daughter, Jill, were 
exceedingly good for the eye. Margot 
Lister was the Matron, and it was good to 
welcome back Winifred Shotter as Mrs. 
Potts. F.S. 


WINTER GARDEN 
“The Prodigal Witte” 

HE Angel who sorrowfully observes the 

Theatre’s slide towards Tophet must 
surely give this play a good mark, if no- 
body else does. It is a simple, cosy, harm- 
less, old-fashioned story about a wife whose 
head was temporarily turned by the young 
man from the Pools and the win he an- 
nounced, and it is unfolded with slow and 
careful iteration. Mr. David Horne wrote 
it, produced it, played a leading part in it 
and must be the party mainly responsible 
for it. Miss Ann Farrer, Miss Viola Lyel, 
Mr. James Ottaway and Mr. John Bailey all 
took part. On the second night, the 
audience were very kind. H.G.M. 


(continued overleaf) 





PALLADIUM 


‘Swinging down the Lane’’ 

HIS is agreeable variety and long may 

Variety continue. The title must have 
taken time to find and the show is not really 
good until it has swung clear of it, although 
Leslie Bricusse’s song of that name is itself 
a good enough song, as songs go. Max By- 
graves sings it well. Mr. Bygraves has such 
a genial manner that the word “attack” 
seems too brutal to describe his winning and 
welcoming approach to his audience, who 
are happy to take anything at his hands. 
Rather feeble jokes are gratefully accepted 
as cheerful expressions of goodwill, if no 
more, and there is no doubt we enjoy our- 
selves with Mr. Bygraves, but, critically 
speaking, the material here was “not so hot” 
and some of it would be unacceptable 
coming from others. 

Good support included The Schaller Bro- 
thers, who put a spring mattress to severe 
strains, Bob Williams, with a limp mongrel 
trained to do nothing, Rob Murray, tired of 
juggling, and The Peters Sisters, indefatig- 
able at the microphone, who made me think 
my Aunt Ruth was not so very fat after 
all. H.G.M. 


Progress at the Belgrade 
by WINIFRED BANNISTER 


HE success of Coventry's Belgrade 
Theatre, now rather more than a year 
old, reveals a significant fact that all cities 
could profitably examine. The fact that an 
attractive modern theatre with such addi- 
tional amenities as restaurant, art gallery 
and comfortable lounges, all beautifully de- 
signed and making the playhouse more than 
just a place to see a play, is the answer to 
the question: “ How can we overcome the 
present falling off in repertory attendances 
and once more make our theatres a satis- 
fying experience for “civilised community?” 
Visiting the Belgrade recently to see the 
premitre of Roots, by Arnold Wesker, I saw 
just how much the extra halfpenny on 
Coventry's rates was accomplishing. An hour 
before curtain rise, the theatre restaurant and 
lounges were alive with pecple—some who 
had obviously come straight from work to 
have a night out. I found the food excellent 
and inexpensive, and as both dinner and light 
meals were available, the student with little 
to spend could also enjoy :ating in an at- 
mosphere of good taste. This theatre has 
become a show place. Quite apart from the 
many official delegations from all over the 


world, 400 parties: have been shown round 
the building in the first year, and the num- 
ber of large parties booking seats is on the 


increase. Just another theatre would not 
hav> brought world-wide interest and local 
pride. It is the vision of the composite 
amenity that has accomplished this. Here 
is a beautiful and stimulating home for 
drama and music, lacking the opulence or 
the segregating walls of the old-type theatres 
—features that made for snobbery. At the 
Belgrade, seats may be all prices, but all 
who enter mix in the lounges. 

One cannot pretend that even a new build- 
ing will immediately make the citizens flock 
to the playhouse. The Belgrade, as yet, can- 
not fill its theatre consistently. Fundamen- 
tally, it has the same problem as the Reps. 
Struggling in the sadly out-of-date, shabby 
Victorian theatres: the competition of tele- 
vision and other entertainment media, but 
the Belgrade can claim that its audience is 
growing steadily, and on a diet of one new 
play—one premiére—to every three or four 
of the popular rep. type of play. And in 
this growing audience is a much larger pro- 
portion of young people than one finds in 
the average theatre. That is the healthiest 

(Continued on page 16) 





Stratford-upon-Avon’s 100th Season 
A REVIEW OF THE FIRST THREE PLAYS BY Harold Matthews 


HIS is the 100th Shakespeare Festival 

at Stratford-upon-Avon and, to mark the 
occasion, there are several famous names 
in the Company but, in the _ first 
three productions, it is the designer who 
plays the lead. The appeal is to the eye, 
rather than to the ear. When it comes to 
playing, the comic spirit prevails. Every- 
thing must be as funny as possible. Shake- 
speare draws the crowd now, and crowds 
require laughs and spectacle, 

The work of three important directors 
can be sampled; the veteran Dr. Tyrone 
Guthrie, Tony Richardson of the English 
Stage Company, and Peter Hall who will 
succeed Glen Byam Shaw as Director of 
the Memorial Theatre. Author and actors 
provide their material. It is of interest that 
the acting appears best in the most brilliant 
of these three shining productions. All's 
Well That Ends Well has never seemed so 
good before and it will probably never 
seem so good again. Dr. Guthrie has 
seized it firmly, has cut into it considerably 
and re-furnished it handsomely. The clown 
has been banished as a character but there 


is inserted a marvellously funny review of 
treops, who seem to be engaged in desert 


warfare outside the walls of Florence. 
Plausibility has been increased at the cost 
of Helena’s beauty and tribute is due to 
Zoe Caldwell on whom the sacrifice falls. 
In all other respects, the characters are 
strengthened and given promising oppor- 
tunities to make the most of their lines, 
opportunities which, it may be said, are 
never wasted. 

It is ten years since Dr. Guthrie's 
production of Henry VIII introduced 
Stratford-upon-Avon to the work of Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch. Her work on a Quidaesque 
Much Ado About Nothing last year is 
fresh in memory. The date of the action 
this year, in All's Well, would not be easy 
to place within the last hundred years by 
reference to costume, but there is no doubt 
at all of the remarkable fitness in each 
instance of the style of habit to the charac- 
ter of the wearer. Wintry Rousillion has a 
19th century, Chesney Wold appearance; the 
Court of France is Edwardian Ruritanian; 
the war in Italy is as yesterday. 

Edith Evans brings music and clarity and 
humanity to Shakespeare's lines as Countess 
of Rousillion, presenting a lady of infinite 
grace and kindly understanding of others, 
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particularly of her protegée Helena. This 
is a beautiful performance, which the 
setting enhances. Helena’s outfit is made as 
unattractive as her conduct, and she 
stooped very low to conquer. In a black 
dress in which her grandmother must have 
mourned some ancestor she looked as if she 
had escaped from the House of Bernada 
Alba. At Florence, she looked as if she 
had escaped from the pages of E. M. 
Forster. So was a little sympathy won for 
Bertram, but his cubbish behaviour 
palpably shocked the Court. The ailing but 
mentally alert King was under no necessity 
of trifling with democratic nonsense. His 
mere presence imposed a stiff standard of 
behaviour very agreeable to watch. Robert 
Hardy made him suitably impressive in all 
moods. Anthony Nicholls was a crisp 
Lafeu. Parolles was easily forgiveable, 
being delightfully portrayed by Cyril 
Luckham as a pretentious ass, thoroughly 
credible, enormously interesting and almost 
up-to-date. It seemed kind of this Parolles 
to take notice of a dingy sewing-woman, 
such as Helena appeared to be. Mr. 
Luckham showed himself a comic artist. 
The widow of Florence was also very 
amusing. Angela Baddeley, in fact, made 
her a perfect hoot. She had a room with 
a view and sundry tatty domestic fittings, 
and her daughter, Diana, was played by 
Priscilla Morgan as her mother’s child. 
Trying to make a comedy out of Othello 
is very hard on the name part, but Paul 
Robeson’s organ notes were the most im- 
pressive feature of the production. He 
spoke with feeling, rather than poetically, 
as swayed by the psychological situation, 
rather than the beauty of the language. 
His Othello had the dignity of sincerity and 
goodness but not that outward rigour of 
authority which enforces obedience and 
shows of respect. Kind and genial, his 
voice had such power, variety and richness 
that other speakers seemed mean. However, 
Loudon Sainthill, whose decor introduced 
Meyerhold scaffolding and Caribbean 
night-scenes, was the star of the production. 
Others filled in his lines. The play began 
in murky darkness and the canals could 
almost be smelt but it soon moved to a 
spacious Sagittary. There was great 
urgency in the playing here and generally, 
unless one of the principals was taking the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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1959 
Stratiord- 


upon- 
Avon 
Season 


@ This year the Shake- 

speare Memorial Theatre 
is presenting its 100th 
Season, an inspiring occa- 
sion which has brought to 
Stratford three outstanding 
stars who are all making 
their first appearance at the 
famous theatre on the 
Avon. In the following 
pages we are featuring scenes 
from the first two plays 
“Othello” and “All's Well 
that Ends Well.” Unfor- 
tunately owing to printing 
difficulties the pictures of 
“The Dream” are held over 
for the next issue and we 
shall also be featuring later 
the remaining productions 
of th’s year’s repertoire, 
namely “Coriolanus” (first 
performance 7th July) with 
Laurence Olivier and Harry 
Andrews, and “King Lear” 
(August 18th). 


Right: Edith Evans as she 
appears as the Coun‘ess of 
Rossillion in All's Well 
that Ends Well, in which she 
gives a performance that 
has been highly praised and 
right, Charles Laughton as 
Bottom in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Mr. 
Laughton will also be seen 
as Lear later in the season. 














* Others ” 


@ Scenes from the opening production of the 

season which had its first performance on 

7th April last, and is directed by Tony 

Richardson with scenery and costumes by 
Loudon Sainthill. 


Above: Mary Ure as Desdemona, Ian Holm 

as the Duke of Venice and Paul Robeson as 

Othello in the early scene in the Senate. 

Below left: lago (Sam Wanamaker) begins 

to poison the mind of Othello against 

Desdemona. Below: Cassio (Albert Finney) 
with Bianca (Zoe Caldwell). 








Pictures by 
Tony Armstrong Jones 








Left: Othello, beside himself with jealousy, 

questions Desdemona about the missing 

handkerchief, and, above, Emilia (Angela 

Baddeley assists her mistress in her bed- 
chamber. 


Below: Desdemona pleads her innocence 
when she realises that Othello means to kill 
her. 








Right: Bertram, 
the Countess’s 
son (Edward 
de Souza, cen- 
tre) takes leave 
of his mother 
before going to 
the Court. 
Left: Anthony 
Nicholls as La- 
feu and Don- 
ald Eccles as 
Rinaldo. 


Helen, who 
has been in- 
strumental in 
curing the 
King, as a re- 
ward is granted 
her wish to 
marry Bertram 
who, however, 
only does so at 
the King’s com- 
mand. 


“ All's Well that Ends Well ”’ 


@ Directed by Tyrone Guthrie with 

scenery and costumes by Tanya 

Moiseiwitsch and music composed by John 

Gardner, “All’s Well” had its first perfor- 

mance on 2Ist April and proved a consider- 
able success. 


Left: The Countess of 

Rossillion (Edith Evans, 

right) with Helena (Zoe 

Caldwell), her ward, who is 

in love with the Countess’s 
son Bertram. 











Right: Helena has fol- 
lowed Bertram to Italy 
dressed as a pilgrim and 
is seen, right, with her 
hostess, the Widow 
(Angela Baddeley, left) 
and the widow's daughter 
Diana (Priscilla Morgan). 


Below: The Duke cf Florence 

(Donald Layne-Smith, on rostrum) 

reviews the troops. Included are 

Parolles (Cyril Luckham, hoisting 

flag), Bertram, Dumain (Michael 

Blakemore, centre) and Longeville 
(Paul Hardwick). 


The final scene 
as the King of 
France (Robert 
Hardy) and the 
Countess _ enter 
with their reti- 
nue. The mod- 
ern period 
chosen by Mr. 
Guthrie admir- 
ably suited the 
play. 





Pictures by 
Angus McBean 








Stratford-upen-Avon's 100th 

Season (Con’a.) 
stage. Only the mastiffs took their time 
and they could not be expected to concern 
themselves with the action. 

Sam Wanamaker was quite a con-man as 
Iago, genial, light in manner and apt to 
mis-read his lines. He seemed carelessly 
affectionate with his wife but he chose 
sexual jealousy as his reason for plotting 
against his superior officers. In soliloquies 
he became the complete comedian, grinning 
at the audience. When talking to another 
character, he doled out his words one at a 
time. He told Cassio he was “too severe. 
A moraler”. Angela Baddeley’s Emilia was 
a lively Italian. She needed all her strength 
to run upstairs with her mortal wound so 
as to help to load the bed. Mary Ure’s 
Desdemona was a decorative blonde, little 
more. As her father, Brabantio, Paul 
Hardwick gave outrage weight and 
expressed it by calling Othello a “moo-ugh”. 
Peter Woodthorpe was a sturdy Roderigo; 
some of his scenes were cut, however. 
Albert Finney’s Cassio was a junior officer 
whose appointment seemed a mistake and 
whose disgrace did not move to much pity. 
He was entrusted with the final speech, 
however, by transposition. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream received 
new treatment. It need not be added that 
Mendelssohn was not called in. At all 
costs, comicality prevailed. Oberon was 
played by Robert Hardy like the leader of 
a Concert Party. Here, as in Othello, the 
designer played lead and the cast appeared 
in support. Prominent in Lila de Nobili’s 
set was a bridge and two stairways which 
left little room for action or imagination. 
They were always there. One could pretend 
it was the musicians’ gallery of a great 
house but it was not like that at all and 
most of the action takes place in open air. 
By means of transparencies, a wood, like 
Lob’s wood in Dear Brutus, appeared and 
disappeared on the first fioor. 

Anthony Nicholls, a clear and authorita- 
tive Theseus, and Stephanie Bidmead, 
fancifully gowned, a very civilised Amazon, 
maintained the standards we are accustomed 
to see in this play. The lovers had to be 
as funny as possible. At this the two girls 
were more successful than their swains and 
more interesting as characters, Priscilla 
Morgan presenting a comical, round-eyed 
Hermia and Vanessa Redgrave a jolly and 
not unappealing maypole as Helena. 

The ‘mechanicals’ have a hard job to 
outdo the rest in funny stuff but they 
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probably win by a short head. The least 
uninteresting among them is, of course, 
Bottom. He is particularly interesting 
because Charles Laughton plays him. Mr. 
Laughton gives a heavy, slow, restlessly 
blinking and rather disreputable beach- 
comber of a Bottom, who seems to play 
more to the public than to the rest of the 
gang. 

The best of the designers’ inventions were 
the 19th century elves and sprites, rather 
raffish and Rackhamish, who attended 
Titania, taken by Mary Ure. lan Holm’s 
Puck was no fairy. An urban urchin, he, 
very knowing. > 


Pregress at the Belgrade (Contd.) 


sign of all. (The theatre's “Under Twenty 
Club” has over 3,000 members.) 

In 1958 The Belgrade did the premiére 
of Arnold Wesker’s first play, Chicken Soup 
With Barley, and it was a modest success. 
Roots is a sequel, the second play in a tri- 
logy. The first play proved to be a well- 
observed study of an East End Jew:sh family 
during the twenty years of sociological storm 
and stress between 1936 and 1956. Ronnie 
Kahn, who grows to young manhood in 
Chicken Soup With Barley is the dominating 
influence in Roots, although he never 
appears. Roots is a study of a Norfolk 
farm-labouring clan, especially of Beatie 
Bryant, the 19-years-old daughter of a farm- 
hand. Beatie has been living in London for 
three years with Ronnie Kahn, now a neuro- 
tic intellectual who has obviously been seek- 
ing solace in a master-pupil relationship with 
this ignorant country girl who is his mistress 
—the eager fledgling, swallowing his worms 
of experience. When she arrives home for 
a holiday, Beatie, believing herself to be on 
the eve of betrothal, pathetically attempts to 
prepare her unlettered family to meet her 
adored and clever Ronnie. Her touching wor- 
ship of him streams from her in quotation 
after quotation from Ronnie’s design for 
living. But those dumb yokels, Mum, Dad, 
Sister and the rest are merely mazed in the 
face of Beatie’s attempts to stir their senses 
and awaken a lively sense of purpose. 

“You live in the country but you have 
no majesty!” cries Ronnie to Mum through 
Beatie, while Joan Plowright, with that gift 
for electric emphasis working like mad in 
her involuntary muscles and flashing the 
message with delicate brilliance through the 
tips of her fingers and toes, prepares us 

(Continued on page 40) 





























Whispers from 
the Wings .,.”’ 


ker-on 
Right: Sally Smith, as she appears in 
the title réle of 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


LAN Melville, the author, and Charles 

Zwar, the composer, have long 
cherished an affection for Marigold, that 
romantic comedy by L. Allen Harker and 
F. R. Pryor about the young daughter of 
a major who falls in love with a bashful 
young subaltern during the visit of the 
youthful Queen Victoria and her Consort to 
Edinburgh in 1842. 

Between them, Mr. Melville and Mr. 
Zwar made a pleasing musical of the story, 
which is still fragrant with old-world charm 
and now attracting a wide cross-section of 
the public to the Savoy Theatre. When the 
collaborators had finished their work, they 
had to face the problem of finding an actress 
who looked very young and unsophisticated 
to play the title-réle—and what was more, 
she had to be able to sing and dance! 

After months of despair, Alan Melville 
suddenly saw a vital young girl, no more 
than five feet in height, playing in Listen to 
the Wind at the New Shakespeare Theatre 
in Liverpool. She was a bright tom-boy in 
that children’s play and obviously the 
answer to his prayer. The management took 
a gamble on her and though she is only just 
seventeen, she hit the headlines after the 
first night in the West End. 

This overnight success has not turned 
Miss Smith's pert little head. She has a 
practical sense of values and her feet are 
most realistically planted on the ground. 
When asked what it felt like to become a 
famous theatre personality while still in her 


teens, she replied, “Terrifying! It might be 
a flash in the pan. For all I know, I may 
not get another job for years. It has hap- 


pened to artists in the past and it could 
quite easily happen again. In three years 
time you may hear people saying, ‘I wonder 
what happened to Sally Smith, that young 
girl we saw in Marigold?’ ” 

It came as a shock to discover this bright 
little youngster could look so seriously to- 
wards the future. One only hopes that her 
fears are quite groundless, She was sent to 
a dancing school as quite a young child to 
correct her legs, as was Markova! Young 
Miss Smith liked dancing and began to 
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study it more seriously, hoping that one 
day she might find herself in the ballet or 
on the musical comedy stage, but it was 
too early to devise any definite plans. 
She was engaged for crowd work in films 
and as a photographer’s model for child- 


ren’s clothes. Then she appeared on tele- 
vision with Mervyn Johns in Come Read 
Me a Riddle and at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, with Patrick Barr in Honour Bright. 
Before being engaged for Marigold she 
made quite a hit on television, burlesquing 
Polly Peachum in The Little Beggars. 

Always an out-door girl, Miss Smith looks 
forward to the week-ends when she can join 
her family at Godalming and go out riding 
on her favourite horse, Diabalo. Her 
dream is to be able to play in a glorious 
colour film of the wide-open spaces, in 
which she can ride against a background 
of breathtakingly beautiful scenery. A 
rather more intelligent Western is what she 
has in mind. 

Being so minute, Miss Smith is not going 
to be easy to cast, unless a part as magnifi- 
cent as Ann Frank comes along after the 
run of Marigold. Some enterprising 
manager might decide to present her as 
Cleopatra in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. 
She might be sensationally good, for she is 
certainly physically ideal for the part. 

A strong friendship has grown up 
between Miss Smith and Sophie Stewart, 
who occupies the star dressing-room at the 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Savoy. In this musical version of Marigold, 
Miss Stewart plays Mrs Pringle, the 
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Revolving Stage 


¢ Minister's wife, who brings up the young 
” girl, whose mother has gone away to be- 
and J come an actress. Every night during a short 


S Cosslnost wait, Miss Smith goes down to call on Miss 
tage teelwor Stewart, who had such a long and unique 
association with the straight play. 
for The part of Marigold was created by 
‘ > P Angela Baddeley, but Sophie Stewart played 
“LOCK UP YOUR y it on tour and for two seasons in London, 
9 at the Kingsway in 1927 and at the Royalty 
DAUGHTERS in 1936, apart from seasons on Broadway 
and in Canada. In 1936 she televised 
Marigold, getting £8 for playing the title- 
réle in what was claimed to be the first 
transmission of a full-length play from 
Alexandra Palace. In 1937 she filmed it 
and in 1938 played it on sound radio. In 
all, she played the part for about three-and- 
a-half years, totalling about 1,500 
performances. Now she is playing a 
different part in the musical version—but it 
is still Marigold! So the two actresses, 
despite the fact that they belong to different 
generations, are never at a loss for conver- 
sation while waiting for their call in Miss 
Stewart's dressing-room. * 
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The scene is London in 1730. At the beginning of the play, Staff (Robin Wentworth), intro- 
duces the company. At his desk, on the left, sits Justice Squeezum (Richard Wordsworth); 
his clerk, Quill (Trevor Ray) dozes in the box. Titivating upstairs is Mrs. Squeezum (Hy 
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Hazell). Below, a servant (Sama Swaminathan) looks on. 


“Lock Up 


ra je Mermaid Theatre has opened its 

doors to an immediate success. The 
City’s first new theatre for over 250 years 
has already achieved a personality of its 
own and has been most affectionately wel- 
comed by London’s theatregoers. 

The opening production, a musical based 
on Fielding’s “Rape upon Rape”, proved a 
most happy choice, and so great was its 
success that the original season of six weeks 
was extended. 

“Lock Up Your Daughter.” appropriate- 
ly takes place in the City of London and 
tells of a corrupt judge who has the tables 
turned upon him in no uncertain way. Of 
rape there is none, but gaiety abounds in 
the music by Laurie Johnson and lyrics by 
Lionel Bart. Bernard Miles himself adapted 


Your Daughters” 
at the Mermaid 


Henry Fielding’s comedy with a true eye for 
the possibilities of his delightful new 
theatre. 

Peter Coe, res dent producer at the Mer- 
maid, directed the vlay and special praise 
is due to Sean Kenny for his simple but 
most effective décor. An outstanding 
feature was the clever lighting and the use 
made of the revolving stage, not to mention 
the effectiveness of siting the orchestra 
backstage behind a grill, so that nothing 
breaks the intimacy of the link between 
players on the apron stage and audience. 
The company without exception entered 
into the joyfulness of the occasion, reveal- 
ing a team spirit one would expect to find 
in a company that had played together for 
years. 



































An early scene from the play in 
which the heroine Hilaret 
(Stephanie Voss) and her maid 
Cloris (Madeleine Newbury) are 
seen shipping out “on the town” 
with the intention of meeting 
Hilaret’s lover, Constant. On the 
way out of the house they encoun- 
ter Hilaret’s father, Politic (John 
Sharp), who is, however, far more 
concerned with the world’s politi- 
cal troubles than any possible 
rendezvous of his daughter's. 


Hilaret, innocent of the ways of 
the town, is separated from her 
maid in the crowd and falls into 
the hands of a sea-going rake, 
Ramble (Frederick Jaeger), a man 
with an eye for the women. 




















Ramble has been 
brought to court and 
in no time the judge’s 
wife, Mrs. Squeezum, 
is exerting her charms 
on him in the room 
upstairs. 


Pictures by 
Michael Boys, Lid 


Hilaret, for all her 
inexperience, is a 
young lady of 
spirit, and brings 
a charge of rape 
against Ramble, 
only to find her- 
self in deeper 
water with Justice 
Squeezum, who is 
making a private 
fortune by bribery 
and corruption, 
and who also can- 
not resist a pretty 
young lady. 





Constant (Terence 
Cooper) also finds 
himself involved 
in court proceed- 
ings, and in the 
cell meets up with 
his old _ friend 
Ramble. After 
sundry trials and 
tribulations, how- 
ever, Hilaret is re- 
united with her 
future husband. 


Below: The lively 
scene in which 
Justice Squeezum 
leads the company 
in the song 
“There's a_ plot 


afoot”. 
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(Olympia) from 
Feisenstein’s 

Offenbach's 
“The Tales of Hoffman’, 
by himself with 
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The International Seene =& scconp report 
FROM PARIS, HELSINKI AND THE THEATRE OF THE NATIONS 


HO is Mr. Oh? This is not a joke. 
Mr. Oh—or to give him his full name, 

Mr. Oh Young-Jin—actually exists. He 
was one of the three delegates from Korea 
who paid 1,400 U.S. dollars each for a 
round-trip via the Air France Polar Route 
from Seoul to Helsinki to attend the Eighth 
Congress of the International Theatre 
Institute. Altogether over 200 delegates, 
from 32 countries, including, for the first 
time, the Soviet Union, the German 
Federal Republic and Rumania, assembled 
in Helsinki for the first week of June to 
discuss their organisational problems, and, 
also for the first time, aesthetic questions. 
Ionesco read a one-hour-long paper in 
French (translated into English immediately 
afterwards) on “The Tendencies of the 
Contemporary Avant-Garde Theatre.” John 
Osborne, who had been expected, was 
evidently still licking the wounds he got 
from the press after the first night of his 
last show and too shy to show up: so it 
was left to Harold Hobson and myself to 
hold the torch for the young British drama, 
which I hope we did as effectively as we 
could. lIonesco was mauled, metaphorically 
speaking, by his former countryman, Aurel 
Baranga, now aartistic director of the 
National Theatre in Bucharest, who 
delivered a scathing attack on the school of 
Beckett, and then equated lonesco with it, 
which was hardly fair on poor lonesco, who 
only wanted to mind his own business, even 
to the extent of not caring very much 
whether he had an audience or not. The 
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absurdity of his attitude was exposed by 
none other than Jean-Jacques Bernard, 
creator of the “théatre de silence,” who 
quoted Copeau and far from silently demon- 
strated that every play, no matter what its 
author may say or do, goes through four 
phases: the play the author intends to 
write, the play he actually writes, the play 
as rehearsed, and finally, the indispensable 
phase, the play the audience sees. Even 
the Bulgarians and Czechs, who had sided 
with Rumania, joined in the general 
applause. 

The delegates were handsomely enter- 
tained by their Finnish hosts throughout 
the Congress and I wonder how Britain will 
show up when our turn comes to act as 
hosts to the L.T.I. Since it is all a question 
of money, and the parsimony of the British 
government is notorious in the artistic field, 
may I offer a suggestion that the directors 
of Stratford, which always operates well out 
of the red, should take the onus on them- 
selves during the Shakespeare Quatercen- 
tenary celebrations and stage an 
International Theatre Congress on a scale 
which will do our national dramatic poet 
honour and the name of Great Britain no 
shame? 

Meantime Claude Planson, having suc- 
ceeded to A. M. Julien’s office at the Theatre 
of the Nations in Paris, and taken over the 
title of Director, continues to play the réle 
of ringmaster in a succession of perform- 
ances some brilliant and some less so. After 
Visconti’s Figli d'Arte, Ingmar Bergman's 





mystical treatment of The Fairy-Story was a 
trifle disappointing, chiefly because this 
play, by Sweden's Hjalmar Bergman, is so 
difficult to follow that even the Swedish 
press and public shy at it. Nevertheless the 
staging was as striking as could be expected, 
and the acting of Bergman’s young players 
left nothing to be desired. The Stockholm 
Ballet, which followed, was well received 
even though the choreography (by Birgit 
Akesson) of the Lappish legend of a jilted 
maiden who turns into a man-eating elk 
(The Reindeer of the Moon) lacked as much 
invention in its way as that of Birgit 
Cullberg’s Fréken Julie. The clou of the 
season proved to be the new version of 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffman made 
and directed by Walter Felsenstein, director 
of the East Berlin Komische Oper, which 
once again took a special trainload of 
scenery and a complement of 327 performers 
and stage-hands to Paris with them. As 
Offenbach died before his opera was ready, 
Felsenstein claimed justification in reverting 
to the original play by Carré and Barbier 
and to Barbier’s own libretto and jettisoning 
the Wagnerian re-writing by Guiraud and 
the recitatives. More convincing was his 
re-working of the three episodes of Olympia, 
Antonia and Giulietta (in that order) as 
three imagined facets of the conceited 
prima-donna Stella, whom Hoffman spurns 
in the finale. Niklaus is a fellow-student, 
the form assumed by Hoffman’s muse— 
ravishingly played and sung by Irmgard 
Arnold (the “little vixen” of 2 years ago) 
—who watched over his fortunes through- 
out. The settings and costumes for what 
has become a music-drama with dialogue 
alternate between dream and reality and 
place their designer, Rudolf Heinrich, in 
the front rank of European stage-designers. 
His stylized décor for the same company’s 
production of Britten's Albert Herring was 
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as appealing as the witty performances and 
the production by Joachim Herz. Each was 
an instance of unlimited subsidy boosting 
soaring talents and being well spent. 

From the sublime to the exotic, the next 
programmes were provided by Indians and 
Haitians. The dance-troupe led by 
Vyjayanthimala (which went on to give a 
short season at the Scala in London) gave 
several examples of Baratha Natyam and 
revealed a remarkable talent in a young 
male dancer called Gopal. The Haitians 
gave a double-bill consisting of folk-lore 
dances associated with the Voodoo religion 
of the island republic and an adaptation 
into the Creole language by Monsieur Pelix 
Morisseau-Leroy (founder, in 1954, of the 
Haitian theatre) of Sophocles’ Antigone. 
While the former were colourfully strident 
and recalled Katharine Dunham's enter- 
tainment, the latter, though on the whole 
faithful to the original, recalled a perfor- 
mance of Uncle Tom's Cahin. But then 
something of the sort might easily be said 
of Anouilh’s adaptation too. Of Siobhan 
McKenna’s Joan—an interpretation familiar 
both in London and New York—one need 
only say that the French found her Gaelic 
intonation monotonous; while Hilton 
Edwards’ admirable Cauchon was preferred 
to the carricature that Michael Macliam- 
moir made of the Dauphin; also, the 
German theatre has by now accustomed us 
to the Brechtian alienation effect, in which 
Shaw, unwittingly, clothed the moralising 
epilogue. 

Gino Cervi is a magnificent actor (of 
whom I wrote from Bologna last year) and 
his desire to appear in Pirandello’s last, 
uncompleted tragedy, The Giants of the 
Mountains is highly commendable, especi- 
ally when he engages a director of Guido 
Salvini’s skill and experience to stage the 
many fanciful theatrical ideas—one might 
almost call them confidence tricks—which 
the author employs in order to warn his 
audience of the threatening dangers of the 
technological age and the pusillanimity of 
the followers of Thespis. The outcome was 
a noble effort, with the last unwritten act 
performed in mime, while Cervi, Prospero- 
like and Prospero-clad, read the scenario 
for it as recorded by the playwright’s son 
for posterity. But he failed to heed 
Pirandello’s warning when allying himself 
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to the septuagenarian Pietro Ciaroff 
(formerly of the Moscow Art Theatre) and 
their joint efforts to present The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, willy-nilly, in the 
theatrical style of 1914 (though they may 
be unaware of this) and the interpolated 
dialogue and business were an affront to 
the poet, to say the least. 

The third visit to Paris of the opera 
company of the Belgrade National Theatre 
consisted of three productions of a 
standard not unexpectedly high. The most 
original feature of their season was the 
revolutionary revision of Gounod’s Faust, 
one hundred years almost to the day after 
its first performance in the identical theatre 
(the Sarah-Bernhardt was then known as 
the Théatre Lyrique) by Dr. Friedrich 
Schramm, Intendant of Wiesbaden, who 
placed the overture before the penultimate 
scene, made Siebel into a man, and cut the 
ballet entirely. The designer, Miomir 
Denic, set the action on five dark-red 
mounting platforms, and the chorus was 
treated statically and sculpturally, almost as 
Bayreuth might have done it nowadays. 
The Mefisto of Miroslav Cangalovic was as 















The soldiers’ chorus from 
Dr. Friedrich Schramm's new 
production of Gounod's 
“Faust" with the opera com- 
pany of the National Theatre 
Belgrade, Decor by Miomir 


Denic and costumes by 
Milica Babic. (Photo by 
Photo Pic) 


superb as his earlier characterisations. 
Katya Kabanova (directed by Mladen 
Sabljic) was almost as stylized and equally 
effective. The Frankfurt Opera, which 
followed, was notable for Teo Otto's 
imaginative—as always—baroque décor for 
Figaro and Hein Heckroth’s serried trans- 
parencies to build up the magic for The 
Flying Dutchman. The Pushkin Theatre 
company from Leningrad were billed too 
late for mention in this report and will be 
discussed next month. One final word 
about Helsinki, where the last day of the 
Congress coincided with the opening of the 
Sibelius Festival and with two memorable 
performances, the first time that the theatre 
has been included in the festival: the first, 
loyally presented with a fine singing cast 
but lacking great inspiration, was the 30- 
year-old Finnish opera The Bothnians, by 
Leevi Madetoja; the second Ritva Arvelo’s 
production of Everyman with Sibelius’s 
music in the University hall. Of the many 
productions offered to the members of the 
Congress, that most appreciated was Eino 
Kalima’s production of The Three Sisters 
at the Finnish National Theatre. * 
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City Theatres of 
Frankfert- am- Main. 
Decer and costumes 
by Teo Otto. (Photo 
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Geoffrey Lumsden 


E name of a new farce-writer sprang 
into prominence and was established 
over-night on the London stage when 
Geoffrey Lumsden’s Caught Napping was 
favourably received at the Piccadilly Theatre 
last month. He was hailed as a true suc- 
cessor to Vernon Sylvaine and this first 
play of his was compared with the vintage 
work of Ben Travers at the Aldwych, when 
Tom Walls and Ralph Lynn were at the 
height of their popularity as a comedy- 
team. 

Yet, strangely enough, Caught Napping 
was written almost in hiding. Mr. Lumsden 
is an actor—he plays the réle of the peppery 
Major General in his own  play— 
but for a long time he toyed with the idea 
of writing a play. Even so, he was terribly 
shy about it and felt he had no right to 
trespass on the paths of the successful 
dramatists. He did not like to tell anyone 
that he wanted to write a play and once he 
got down to work on it, he kept it a deadly 
secret. Not because he thought it a matter 
of great import, but because he was 
extremely self-conscious about it. 

“When I used to slip up to the bedroom 
to work out some ideas on paper,” confided 
Mr. Lumsden, “I went rather guiltily, feeling 
that I really ought to be helping my wife 
with the washing-up. I felt I had no right 
to be writing a play! However, it began 
to take shape and I did a good deal of work 
on it while I was understudying Wilfrid 


West End Success 


Written in Secret 
by Eric Johns 


STORY OF AN ACTOR- 
PLAYWRIGHT’S LEAP TO 
FAME 


Hyde White in The Reluctant Debutante at 
the Cambridge Theatre.” 

After that engagement, Mr. Lumsden 
went into repertory at Salisbury and it was 
there that his play saw the light of day and 
it was there that it was seen by Peter Bridge, 
that enterprising young manager who spends 
so much of his time scouring the provincial 
theatres for good new plays. Gwendoline, 
as Mr. Lumsden’s farce was then called, 
amused Mr. Bridge a lot and as soon as he 
was able, he brought it into the West End, 
where both he and the author were given 
their due reward by a satisfied and grateful 
public. People want to laugh these days 
and as it is some time since a really good 
farce has made its appearance in London, 
they were ready for it and acclaimed it 
instantaneously. 

Mr. Lumsden’s Caught Napping has a 
unique locale; it is a boy's school, but a 
boy's school in the holidays, when the 
pupils have gone home, with the exception 
of one lad who stays on to look after a 
horse named Gwendoline. That in itself is 
a highly amusing situation, from which the 
most incredible happenings spring. 

Mr. Lumsden does not write a line of 
dialogue until he has worked out his plot 
in detail and that takes some time because 
the plot of a farce is a very complicated 
affair. While it has to be intricate, full of 
mistakes and muddle, it has to be put over 
to the audience quickly and amusingly, if 
their interest is to be held and stimulated. 
Once the plot has taken shape and Mr. 
Lumsden has worked out a series of situa- 
tions, following in logical sequence, he 
starts to write the lines. 

Then comes the agony of rehearsal. To 
be a success, a farce has to be rehearsed 
until it gleams with the polish which scin- 
tillating comedy must have, if it is to be 
accepted and enjoyed to the full by the 
audience. This polish can only te attained 
by incessant rehearsal, and the longer a 
company rehearses, the less funny the lines 
seem to be. Imagine telling the same joke 
over and over again for days on end! It 

(Continued on page 39) 








An early moment from the play. It 
is the first day of the Easter holidays 
and housemaster Wellington Potts has 
been for a run. He is seen on his 
return talking to the maid, Mabel 
(Bridget McConnel). 


An hilarious moment at the end of Act 2. 

Watched by Dr. Rodd (Raymond Huntley) 

headmaster of Lakeview School, are L to R, 

Laker-Hopp (Derek Smee), Gordon Wilding 

(Leslie Randall) and Wellington Potts (George 
Benson). 


“Caught 
Napping”’ 
at the Piccadilly 


@ SCENES from the successful new farce by 

Geoffrey Lumsden, who also took a leading 
part in the play. Originally presented at the 
Salsbury Repertory Theatre under the title 
“Gwendoline”, “Caught Napping” is an 
extremely funny olay which reveals the author 
as a new playwright with a splendid gift for 
amusing dialogue. He has been happily served 
at the Piccad:lly by a splendid company, 
admirably directed by Anthony Sharp, w:th 
setting by Michael Trangmar. The play has 

been presented by Peter Bridge. 
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Above left: Dr. Rodd 
calls to see Mr. Potts to 
report a practical joke 
involving a bath which 
has been found in the 
town square sporting an 
unflattering effigy of Dr. 
Rodd, His irritation is 
increased by his encoun- 
ter with Mr. Potts’ 
ancient butler, Henry 
(Graham Armitage). 


Above: The absent-min- 
ded Henry imagines he 
has sneezed when the 
young master Gordon 
Wilding crawls past him 
undetected. This secrecy 
has to do with Gwendo- 
line, a racehorse whose 
complicated story is the 
basis of the plot. 


Left: Wellington Potts 
discovers to his horror 
that a full-sized bath is 
missing from one of the 
bathrooms. He reports 
this dread finding to 
Matron (Margot Lister), 
his wife Gertrude (Wini- 
fred Shotter) and daugh- 
ter Jill (Gay Cameron). 








The plot _ thickens 
with the arrival of 
Archie D'Arcy (Basil 
Lord), a racing spiv 
who is mixed up in 
the Gwendoline affair 
and is blackmailing 
Matron into stealing 
the horse. In the pic- 
ture he is about to 
push her into a cup- 
board. 


Below: Following a 
brainwave of Mrs. 
Potts’, Wellington has 
acquired a new bath, 
which he proceeds to 
haul upstairs not 
without some diffi- 
culty. Meantime, Mrs. 
Potts has announced 
that Major - General 
Sir Charles Francis- 
Francis Cartmichael 
and Lady Cartmichael 
are coming to stay for 
a few days and that 
Sir Charles's  influ- 
ence might easily get 
Wellington a_ head- 
ship. 

















Archie and his stooge Talky 

(Timothy West) threaten 

Wellington, demanding that 

he helps them to get hold 
of Gwendoline. 


Below left: Knowing no- 
thing of the presence of the 
horse in the vicinity, Wel- 
lington assumes that the 
Gwendoline he has been in- 
structed to entice with 
carrots is Lady Cartmichael 
(Nan Munro), the slightly 
fey wife of Sir Charles 
(Geoffrey Lumsden, centre). 
Communication is made 
somewhat difficult because 
Lady Cartmichael is also 
rather deaf following an en- 
counter with an _ elephant 
in India. 


Below: A tender moment 
between Jill and Gordon 
Wilding who fears that, 
lacking a classical education. 
he will not be approved of 
as a suitor by Mr. Potts. 








Having been 
pushed in and out 
of the cupboard 
and trundled 
around in a wheel- 
barrow it is not 
surprising that the 
bewildered Lady 
Cartmichael is 
glad of a stimu- 
lant. Too late the 
unfortunate Mr. 
Potts discovers 
that Gwendoline 
is a horse. 


Below: It transpires that the rough Below: A scene towards the end of the play. Sir 
treatment did Lady Cartmichael a Charles has lost his wife and a hue and cry begins, 
world of good, though Dr. Rodd is though before curtain fall all is happily resolved 

in no mood for her pleasantries. tor Mr. Wellington Potts and the two Gwendolines. 








Abeve left: Sandra Church as Gypsy and Ethel Merman as her mother, Rose, in the musica fable “Gypsy”, based 
on the memoirs Toreodora 


of Gypsy Rose Lee. Above right: Rose and Sandra with their 


bles, a variety act of the 


mid 1920's. (Pictures by Friedman-Abeles) 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


ROADWAY ’S final offering of the 

1958-59 season turned out to be one of 
its larger hits. The show was a musical 
titled Gypsy, starring Ethel Merman. 
Although there were one or two slight 
reservations on the parts of the first-night 
critics, praise was generally lavish, and the 
first full week of the engagement at the 
Broadway Theatre set what was believed to 
be an all-time box office record. 

Of course Miss Merman is a natural 
“draw,” having established herself rightfully 
upon an eminence in her particular medium 
that is unique to say the least. While 
Gypsy benefits dynamically from her per- 
formance, it is a highly interesting musical 
in its own right. The fact that it was cut 
from rather a different pattern than any- 
thing the star had done heretofore, added 
an intriguing element to the presentation. 

Gypsy was fashioned from a book of 
girlhood memoirs written by Gypsy Rose 
Lee, one of the more fabulous of the 
burlesque “strip-tease” performers during 
the heyday of this singularly titillating type 
of entertainment twenty to twenty-five 
years ago. Miss Lee has since achieved 
some success as an authoress. She and her 
younger sister (the present day actress, June 
Havoc) were child variety performers under 
the driving insistence of the mother, 
whose sole aim in life was to make stage 
stars out of her daughters. 


The odds were against her, compounded 
of unfortunate circumstances abetted by her 
own frequently misguided management. 
What the mother lacked in perception she 
attempted to make up by sheer force of 
will—bullying the girls and their fellow 
performers, shouting down and intimidating 
theatrical agents and theatre proprietors. In 
spite of the brassiness of the character, 
there is pathos about the woman, for along 
the way she alienates most of the people 
close to her. 

It is the part of the mother which was 
acted and sung by Miss Merman. She 
performed honestly and directly, bringing to 
the role her superb talents for comedy and 
song rendition, but always with orderly 
discipline. She went deeper in revealment 
of character details than is customarily ex- 
pected in a musical. 

Her performance was keyed appropriate- 
ly to the nature of the show. Except for 
some hilarious scenes backstage in a 
burlesque theatre in the second act, the 
tone is intimately personal, now humorous, 
again dramatic. Although the situations 
are bizarre, unconventional and often 
tawdry, there is an acceptable natural 
quality about the trials and tribulations of 
the beleaguered family. The mother fights 
to push her daughters ahead in a succession 
of small-time theatres, winding up, much to 
her initial dismay, with Gypsy in a 








burlesque show. (June has long since gone 
her own way.) 

In the role of the youthful Gypsy (Louise 
in the script), Sandra Church, a dramatic 
actress making her musical debut, did much 
to help establish the mood and develop the 
story. Louise is portrayed as a girl without 
much stage talent who, in a _ desperate 
gesture of self-preservation, learns the 
technique of “stripping.” Her mother tells 
her to “be a lady,” and that becomes the 
secret of her success. She brought an 
elegance, a poise and an aloofness to the 
strip-tease that made her famous. Miss 
Church showed us the psychology and 
changing personality of this girl with uner- 
ring effectiveness. 

Produced by David Merrick and Leland 
Hayward, the show was the work of Arthur 
Laurents (book), Jule Styne (music), and 
Stephen Sondheim (lyrics), with Jerome 
Robbins handling general staging and 
choreography. A striking thing about it was 
the way in which dialogue, situation, song 
and dance were interwoven. There were 
no pauses or interruptions to “do a number” 
or strike up a song cue, Each sequence, of 
whatever kind, arrived and was executed as 
an essential element in the story develop- 
ment. It is an “adult” musical which 
capitalises on its opportunities to capture 
genuine human interest as well as the 
primitive, occasional ribald flavour of lower 
echelon back-stage life. 

Among supporting players performing 
excellently were Lane Bradbury as the 
younger sister who was the cute-as-cute 
leading lady in the “kiddie act,” and Jack 
Klugman as a theatrical agent in love with 
the mother. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre was 
musically inclined for its most recent pre- 
sentation. Once Upon a Mattress was 
devised with considerable imagination and 
ingenuity from the old fable about the 
princess who was disturbed in her sleep by 
the presence of a pea in the underpinning 
of her bed. It was accorded a treatment of 
satiric fantasy done in broadly mischievous 
style. Settings and characters were those of 
a medieval royal court, with its palace 
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intrigues. Music by Mary’ Rodgers 
(daughter of the composer, Richard 
Rodgers), and lyrics by Marshall Barer, 
were bright, saucy and sophisticated. The 
veteran Broadway director, George Abbott, 
attended to the staging. 

A comedienne named Carol Burnett 
romped engagingly through the role of a 
hinterland princess who had to pass the 
pea-under-the-mattress test to prove herself 
worthy of marriage to the royal heir. The 
show had much to recommend it in its 
original approach and competent perform- 
ance, particularly in the milieu of the 
Phoenix, which is dedicated to a certain 
amount of experimentation. 

Another off-Brodaway presentatien that 
possessed elements of attractiveness was 
Dr. Willy Nilly at the Barbizon-Plaza. 
Alfred Drake and Edward Eager contrived 
the slap-stick comedy as a “diversion” from 
Moliére’s Doctor in Spite of Himself. The 
story of the ignorant woodsman who, 
through no qualifications of his ewn, 
becomes a successful “doctor,” was written 
and played robustly, with a number of 
funny scenes. 

While costumes were of the period, the 
adaptors put much of the dialogue in 
modern vernacular. This anachronistic 
touch was successfully comic at times, while 
at others seemed io be straining for an 
effect which failed to come off. Amusing 
in spots, it lacked consistent wit to sustain 
the humorous pitch throughout. 
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AIROBI, capital of Kenya Colony, is a 
surprising and delightfu: city, the face 

of which is changing every day. The main 
thoroughfare, Delamere Avenue, is lined 
with jacaranda trees and waving palms, 
whilst elsewhere vivid splashes of bougain- 
villea constantly meet the eye. The red 
earth plots of land, however, are being 
quickly swallowed up in the erection of vast 
blocks of flats and offices and buildings of 
every description. Nevertheless, so strik- 
ingly modern in conception and design are 
these buildings, and in many instances so 
gaily colourful with their different shades 
of brickwork and their ornamental veran- 
dahs and roof-tops, that they serve only to 
add to the charm of Nairobi, not to detract 
from it. One of the finest examples of 
modern architecture here is the Kenya Par- 
liament Building situated in the City Square, 
and only a stone’s throw away lies the 
Donovan Maule Theatre, the only profes- 
sional theatre in the whole of East Africa. 
The story of how Donovan and Mollie 
Maule with indomitable courage and unflag- 
ging energy and perseverance created in 
1948 a tiny “Studio Theatre” club built over 
a Nairobi grocery and provisions store and 
there presented productions of outstanding 
quality and excellence with a handful of pro- 
fessional actors, is by now well-known to 
thousands of playgoers and members of the 
theatrical profession scattered in all parts of 
the world. I feel sure, however, that com- 
paratively few people outside Kenya realise 
the magnificence of their present achieve- 
ment. The Maules spent years campaigning 
for funds in every way they could think of. 
They also, of course, put every penny they 
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THE STORY OF THE 
DONOVAN MAULE 
THEATRE IN NAIROBI 


A view of the interior of the 
mew theatre showing the club 
lounge and bar. 


could possibly spare into the venture them- 
selves and finally after innumerable setbacks 
and with the aid and generosity of hundreds 
of enthusiastic playgoers, the Donovan 
Maule Theatre opened its doors for the first 
time on the 17th June 1958. That date wes 
a memorable one for Kenya and to my 
mind for the theatrical profession as a 
whole for here is a theatre of which actors 
and actresses everywhere may be justly 
proud and which bids fair to be one of the 
finest of its kind in the world. 

To begin with, although extremely up-to- 
date in appearance, it really looks like a 
theatre and perhaps most important of all. 
it has “real theatre” atmosphere. The in- 
terior décor and furnishings have all heen 
executed with admirable taste and imagina- 
tion and as one steps from the foyer into 
the close-fitting carpeted club lounge one 
sees on one’s right a charming oval dance 
floor and at the far end a large semi-circuler 
bar. There are always plenty of people in 
attendance behind the bar so that even dur- 
ing the intervals there is never that mad rush 
to get served that one experiences so often 
in London theatres. Leading from _ the 
lounge into the auditor'um are two pairs of 
completely sound-proof double doors so 
that even whilst a play is in progress mem- 
bers may dance to the music in the bar 
without disturbing the performance. When 
one enters the theatre itself fer the first time 
and catches a glimose of the rich blue vel- 
vet curtains, the sheer elegance of the audi- 
torium positively takes one’s breath away. 
Here is a dream cf a theatre. The colour 
scheme is delightful and the wide, beauti- 
fully upholstered seats with ample leg-room 
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in front of them, ensure maximum comfort. 
Acoustically perfect, one can see and hear 
with equal ease from all parts of the house. 
The seating capacity is 220, but on Saturday 
nights all available standing room is invari- 
ably taken up as well. One of the exciting 
things about playing in Nairobi is the tre- 
mendous enthus.asm shown by a great many 
members of the public, some of whom drive 
for hundreds of miles over the bumpiest of 
earth roads in order to see a show. Kenya 
playgoers regard a visit to the theatre as a 
special occasion and consequently every 
evening a large percentage of the audience 
is in evening dress, whilst on Saturday nights 
and of course first nights, this attire is worn 
by everyone. After the show the artistes 
frequently mingle with their audience in the 
bar where all can drink and dance until 1 
a.m. on weekdays, and 3 a.m. on Saturdays. 

The stage itself is of very good propor- 
tions, being 56 feet wide and 26 feet deep. 
A number of traps have been let into the 
floor which lead to the workshops and 
stores beneath the stage. There is ample 
flying space, an excellent cyclorama, a first 
class lighting system of the very latest de- 
sign and incorporating a remote control 
switchboard with pre-setting switches, and a 
sound system which with two transcription 
tables and a tape recorder give full mixing 
facilities. There are also microphones con- 
cealed in the floats and Donovan Maule in 
his office can press a switch and hear at any 
time during rehearsal or a performance 
exactly what is happening on stage. By this 
means also, scenes or whole productions can 
be recorded on tape if desired, and the 
theatre is also wired to cope with outside 
broadcasts. 


The dressing rooms are beautifully light 
and airy and you hear no curses from the 
actors in this theatre because they can’t see 
to make up properly. The lighting could 
hardly be bettered. Showers and haths are 
available and by the use of an internal tele- 
phone in the dressing room corridor, food 
and refreshments of all kinds can be brought 
round at any time to the artistes from the 
theatre club bar. 

There is an excellent wardrobe as well as 
a very good library of plays, bound cop‘es 
of every edition of THEATRE Wor~LD to date, 
and many books on the theatre generally. 
There is also in this building the theatre's 
own laundry, which among other things sup- 
plies all towels and linenware to the artistes 
who occupy the theatre flats. There are six 
single flats and three double cnes. All are 
delightfully furnished and have french win- 
dows leading on to one’s own balcony. My 
own flat, which is typical of all the single 
ones, consists of a divan bed-sitting room; 
separate toilet facilities, and a kitchen which, 
with its electric cooker, formica topped 
dresser and steel sink unit, might well be 
the envy of many a British housewife. The 
flooring throughcut is of rubber tiling. There 
are plenty of wardrobes, cupboards and 
bockshelves and, of course, constant hot 
water. Space does not allow me to do any- 
thing like justice to these flats, except to say 
that in keeping with the rest of the build- 
ing, everything that can be done for the 
comfort and convenience of both the actors 
and the audience, has been done. 

Each play in this theatre is presented for 
a minimum of four weeks and the company, 
which includes several artistes who have 
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Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whese personal attention you are assured 


OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 

“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 

to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant. 
EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE ~ CERRARD 9585 and 4809 

Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Luom recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 Bact 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


orm GER 6847 
Open 12 noon 1s pe. daily 
Sun. 1] p.m. Fully Licensed 











REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 


50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 








GOW'S 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








- | ae 


Hote! and Resteurent 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m. 

C.C.F. -Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


‘ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise.”’ 
Econ Ronay, 
Daily Telegraph. 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 
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Restaurant News 


HE Egg and I is quite unique and the 
only restaurant in London specialising 


almost entirely in egg dishes which are | 


quite the best of their kind. The cooking is 
done on the ground floor, for a chef appre- 
ciates seeing who he is cooking for and vice 
versa. Although egg specialists, steaks and 
cutlets are also provided. Eggs are fresh 
from Devon and Cornwall and two excellent 
dishes worth trying are “Egg Archduchess” 
and “Egg Maison”. 

This company also own a very popular 
Italian restaurant in South Kensington 
called Il Barrino. 

Most Chinese restaurants choose rich 
colours for their decor, but the Great Wall 
Restaurant is like a delicate Chinese print. 
White walls and hand done flower prints 
create an atmosphere of light and space 
which is so lacking in many restaurants. 
Downstairs I found one whole wall covered 


by a mural depicting the Great Wall and | 
the Dragon Gate, with delicate Lotus lights | 
round the room. Run by Mr. T. C, Kwoh | 
and Mr. Frank Ho, the cuisine is classical | 
Mr. Kwoh will always be pleased | 
to give advice on a menu, and how to use | 


Chinese. 


the chop sticks. 


This restaurant also shows a delightful | 


selection of Chinese gifts, including silks 
and fascinating knick-knacks. As a 
memento of a special evening this is a very 
good idea. Do you want one of those lovely 
Chinese mandarin coats? If so you can be 
measured and within two months a coat 
specially made for you will be flown from 
China all for the modest price of eight 
guineas. 

Brusa’s “Fifty” Restaurant is a favourite 
of those who enoy good eating. Food is of 
the best quality and this is an excellent 
place to bring theatre guests who enjoy good 
eating. A happy atmosphere of welcome 
comes from Italian personality Mr. Brusa 
who has been fifty years in the restaurant 
business and was the pioneer of “Pizza 
Napolitana”. Many people will not know 
that Mr. Brusa is also a gifted musician in 
addition to being a writer of classical 
sonnets. It is no mean feat to be able to 
sing not only one part but the other parts 
also of all the Italian operas and few 
professional musicians could do it. 

I was interested to see an autograph 
album containing many famous signatures 
of people in all walks of life who dine 
regularly at the “Fifty”. M.T. 





LEY ON’S 


Chop Suey Restaurant Yt 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. [j 
GERrard 5875 
Fully Licensed Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. 
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Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
egetarian 
Open weekdays 10.50 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 








SMALL! INTIMATE! RELAXING! 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 








For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London the 
American visitors ballot in 195 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 


Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 





Open 12.30—2. te p.m. 6.1511. 15 p.m. 





Perera Sree Rendezvous 
—E—eE————SSE 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect 
Service under the Personal Supervision of 

. Varnavas 





Telephone: MUSeum 4804 
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“IN THE HEART OF THEATRELAND” 


ts Chinese 
qy® neta 
LONDON, W.1 


Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday 
Fully Licensed 
Rest.: Ger 3583 Rec.: Ger 1739 








THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 


C he Fiche 


22 CRANBOURN STREET WwW .C.2 


Cov. 0509 














Leading stockists of 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


by 


MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 


LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: GER 2945 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
on giving full details of our latest 


ull Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 





All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 





*x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 


All Commeetetions — The Sorasteny, 











a Se TIN. em Oe 26 et Chiswick 1619. 2363 
for Polesden rae | Open Air Theatre 
Bookham 
a og The National Trust presents 


FRENCH 
classic & modern 
HACHETTE 
127 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Britain's French Bookshop 
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“Much Ado About Nothing” 


Thursday ong Friday July 16 and 17 
t 7.30 p 


Saturday july is at 3 be — “and 7.30 p.m. 
Seats 3/-, 5/-, 7/6 and 10/6, all bookable 
Box Office: ‘ Upalong,”’ Guildford Road, 
Great Bookham (Tel: 241) from 10 

daily, and also local agencies 
Special bus service to and from Bookham 
Station and Village 


to 7 

















West End Success Written in Secret (Cond) 


is bound to pall. As long as the actors 
become a team, bound together for the 
good of the play, in which they never lose 
faith, all is well and the production stands 
a chance of success. 

Furthermore, the cast have to regard the 
play deadly seriously. They must approach 
it in complete sincerity, realising that the 
more seriously it is played, the funnier it 
will appear from the front. 

The cast of Caught Napping helped Mr. 
Lumsden enormously at rehearsal. As the 
play took shape on the stage, their team- 
spirit and inventiveness produced sugges- 
tions for new lines and bits of business 
which had not occurred to him when he 
sat in front of his manuscript in the soli- 
tude of his bedroom. The wise farce writer 
is not hypersensitive; he realises that the 
performance in the theatre is what finally 
counts and if he is clever he will not regard 
the play as having taken its final shape until 
it has settled down into a run. The actors 
at rehearsal and the playgoers during the 
first week or two can teach him much about 
the shape of the play and help to steer it 
closer and closer to success. 

During the actual writing of the dialogue 
he found his own experience as an actor 
most useful. When he wrote a line, he 
could put it to the test. He could tell 
whether or not it was actable. The same 
applied to bits of stage business he invented. 
He knew whether or not they would come 
off in performance and he was always open 
to alternative suggestions, when the play 
reached rehearsal stage. 

Mr. Lumsden has not been influenced by 
any particular writer of farce. In France 
during the war, he admits that P. G. Wode- 
house’s novels provided him with a tonic 
which helped to keep him going. In the 
theatre he gained enormous pleasure from 
watching Robertson Hare and Alfred Dray- 
ton in Vernon Sylvaine’s farces and he 
never missed a revival of films of the old 
Aldwych shows in which the classic comedy- 
playing of Tom Walls and Ralph Lynn has 


been immortalised, to say nothing of 
Winifred Shotter, who is now happily play- 
ing in Mr. Lumsden’s own success at the 
Piccadilly. 

When Mr. Lumsden was working out the 
intricacies of Caught Napping on paper, he 
gave his wife strict instructions not to 
mention to any callers that he was upstairs 
writing a play. The situation will be en- 
tirely changed in the light of his current 
success in the West End. Callers will be 
impressed by his absence, awed by the fact 
that they are under the same roof as a 
dramatist in the throes of creating lines 
likely to make millions of people laugh 
and forget their anxieties for a few hours. 
A playwright who can write about a school 
without schoolboys is not likely to be lack- 
ing in funny ideas. And Mr. Lumsden’s 
gift for amusing dialogue is already well- 
established with Caught Napping, which 
drew forth many excellent reviews from the 
critics. . 


PITLOCHRY 


NINTH FESTIVAL (April 25 - October 3) 
Directed by Kenneth Ireland 


THE WONDER! (Centlivre/Garrick) 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND THE SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (James Bridie) 
THE CONSTANT WIFE MADELEINE SMITH 
(Somerset Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
Director of Productions: Peter Streuli 
Premiere of THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 

Guest Producer: Jo Dua, Belgian Nationa! Theatre 
Concerts - Art - Restaurant. Prograrime 2d. 
from Festival Theatre, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


Stay Six Days and See Six Plays 


MARY IVESON TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1 
Voice Production and Interpretation 
Special Studies in Opera, Oratorio, Lieder, 
Musical Comedy 
Pupils prepared for Recitals, Festivals Radio 
and Television, also the principal Diplomas 
Enquiries to: 12 PEMBROKE PAVE NUE, 
KENTON, MIDDX. Te!.: Wordsworth 6507 




















MORRIS ANGEL « SON LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


THE NAME TO KNOW 


TO DRESS THE SHOW ‘THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, w.c.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westceni London 
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Eaglish Theatre in East Africa (Contd.) 


played leading réles in London's West End, 
is an experienced and strong one. Nobody 
who has visited Kenya ever regrets giving at 
least one year of their lives to this fabulous 
country, but to have the privilege of work- 
ing in this lovely theatre is an even greater 
thrill. One is in “on the ground floor” so 
to speak, of a wonderful, vibrant, exciting 
venture which is not only making theatrical 
history but has untold possibilities. 
Darkness descends early and rapidly in 
Kenya. Shortly after 7 p.m. all is quiet in 
the city of Nairobi. Few Europeans are to 
be found on the streets and only the sounds 
emanating from the restaurants, bars and 
night clubs disturb the loud accompaniment 
of the crickets in the evening air. Down at 
the Donovan Maule Theatre, however, the 
lights are blazing beneath the beautiful star- 
filled sky and the car park quickly fills. 
Then at 9 o'clock the curtain rises before 
an audience which bears thanks nightly to 
the fact that the Maules have at last realised 
their dream, and that here, at least, in one 
spot in a vast area covering thousands upon 
thousands of miles, they may for a few brief 
hours succumb to the magic of the play- 
house. * 














$s om 


DUVAL’S 


“Wonder 
Club’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


—_ 11 /- ae 


Dry or Medium or Cream 











Jules Duval & Co. Ltd., 


London, SE1. HOP 0072/3 








| praise for the presentation. 
| made a work of art out of one of life’s 











Progress at the Belgrade (Cond) 

deliciously for the mental assault on poor 
Mum standing solid for three meals a day 
and no nonsense. The most terrifying thing 
in the world to Mum and Dad is A New 
Idea. Mr. Wesker's farm labouring lot have 
an awful preoccupation w,th the unnatural 
behaviour of their natural functions. “I've 
got indigestion in my ba-ack ” says Dad, and 
reaches for another wedge of Mum’s stedge. 
* Then ‘ow did it get round there ” marvels 
Mum as if this is indeed Everest conquered! 
Several times this lugubrious discovery is 
laboured. 

The best moments of the play are at the 
end, when Beatie, waiting with the assembled 
family for Ronnie’s arrival at the engage- 
ment party, realises why he will never come. 
He had made her avid for education and 
improvement, but her roots have borne noth- 
ing of value for her to give him. The pathos 
of her discovery flares into optimism, even 
glory, as she also discovers that in her words 
to the family she is no longer merely quot- 
ing Ronnie, but thinking for herself and 
making sense—she is learning, learning... ! 

This is a play with big virtues and big 
faults. Only three characters are fully 
drawn: Beatie, Mum and Dad. Miss Plow- 
right’s Beatie is fascinating. Gwen Nelson 
as Mum gives a beautifully detailed perfor- 
mance; her scenes with Beatie are the best 
things in the play. Jack Rodney’s Dad is 
also admirable. As a portrait of farm 
labouring life, it is somewhat distorted; most 
of Mr. Wesker's rural types are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from street corner townees. The 
entire play needs astringent treatment—it 
moves at the pace of life instead of life-on- 
a-stage, but the bloom is vivid when it does 
come. 

John Dexter’s production was good where 
the author was good and I have nothing but 
Jocelyn Herbert 


drearier kitchens. 

Although not as well made as Chicken 
Soup With Barley, Roots is more original. 
The Belgrade should beware of putting on a 
first draft—this is one of the bad old faults 
of trying it out on the provincial dog. * 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 Studios frorh 2/- per hour 
Mondays te Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.1. 


WEL. 6808/9907 /4303 

















AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


A wide choice of Three-Act 

and One-Act Plays are avail- 

able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 


GERrard 3822/3 





QF Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit. . 5: in 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 





EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 
(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 














FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Oe fe 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





Gizi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe’s Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4!6 tin or 2'6 
tube goes a long way ! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the 1 tos patronage of Donaid 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Ceodall Dae | Lynn (of the 


sadena U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 


IN BROADCASTING 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 








Printed in Great Britain by WicHtman & Co. Lrp., 
and Publishers, Practical Press Lrop., 
Fleet Street 1555. 


for South Africa: 


Tue Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London. E.C.4. Tel.: 

Registered at the G. P.O. for transmission by magazine 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
News Co., 


post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
131 Varick Street. New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 











THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL Established 1925 


The leading illustrated review of the theatre, 
containing many pages of excellent pictures and 
authoritative reviews of current productions. 
PRINTED ON ART PAPER 


Regular Contents include : 


Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 
London plays - Unbiased criticisms of new plays 
interviews with the Stars by Eric Johns - Echoes 
from Broadway by our American Correspondent 
Notes and Reviews of the Ballet and Opera - Amateur 
Stage - The Theatre in other countries - Well 
informed articles of general theatrical interest. 


Price 2/- each month from all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 1 Dorset Buildings 
27/ 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 




















recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul 
Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool’s Paradise 


Brand 
Wolf's Clothing 


APRIL 1959 
Sganarelle 
Tartuffe 

A Taste of Honey 


MARCH 1959 

The Rose Tattoo 

Eighty in the Shade 

The Long and the Short 
and the Tall 


FEBRUARY 1959 
West Side Story 
Two for the Seesaw 
Macbeth (Old Vic) 


JANUARY 1959 
The Grass is Greener 
Hot Summer Night 
Chrysanthemum 


DECEMBER 1958 
Hook, Line and Sinker 
No Concern of Mine 
Valmouth 


NOVEMBER 1958 

Long Day’s Journey 
into Night 

The Elder Statesman 

Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1958 
Auntie Mame 

The Unexpected Guest 
Brouhaha 


SEPTEMBER 1958 
Five Finger Exercise 
Living for Pleasure 
Irma la Douce 


AUGUST 1958 
The Party 

The Merry Widow 
Simple Spymen 


JULY 1958 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Expresso Bongo 

Variation on a Theme 


JUNE 1958 

My Fair Lady 
Duel of Angels 
Any Other Business 


criti 





























